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foster curb Johnsonian ambition* as might ho; and in 
furtherance of thb admirable and aelf-sarrifiling program 
it was the sincere desire of Henry to know which office 
Mr. Johnson drain'd. If Johnson derided to run for wo¬ 
nt or then Mr. lieney would run for governor; but if 
Johnson determined to run for governor then Henry 
would make the race for senator. All Henry yearned to 
know waa the deaire of Mr. Johnson. 

Then it was Mr. Johnson's turn for puuar. He did not 
think his candidate, Eschelman. could defeat Henry in the 
primaries for governor, and he had no intention of allowing 
Henry the rhancr of gaining control of the state organisa¬ 
tion. Hence hr announced officially that there appeared 
to be a misapprehension; that he w ould run for governor, 
and that Kncheln.un would run for lieutenant-governor, 
leaving the senatorial flght open to Mr. Heney provided, 
of rourse, no other Progressive candidate appeared. 

Oddly enough, it was not long before another Progres¬ 
sive candidate for the senatormhip did appear, and that 
candidate waa none other than Mr. Chester 11. Row ell. an 
able editor and. to all Intent* and purpose*. Mr. Rowell 
w'as the candidate favored by Johnson. There w as nothing 
public about this favoring business, of course. It was held 
to be a flght between two good men —ami may the better 
one win; but privately it was held, and is. that Rowell is 
the Johnson candidate, or, rather, the candidate favored by 
the Johnson organisation. Such denials as there may be 
of this remark will come from the Johnsonitea. 

As it stands, it looks as though Rowell is the organisa¬ 
tion candidate—not machine, but organisation; and Heney 
is the crusader candidate. This impression was strength¬ 
ened not long ago by an editorial article in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bulletin, ardent in its championing of Henry. This 
editorial article was headed: The Crisis of Roosevelt's 
Career. It said, among other things: 

"He" — meaning the Colonel “ will have to deride, and 
he will have the jwwcr to decide, whether the existing 
Progressive organisation shall degenerate, like the older 
parties, into a machine for putting politicians into office, or 
whether it ahail remain a movement to carry out certain 
principles, relinquishing immediate hope of victory if 
victory now has to be tainted with compromise." 


This editorial article was three column* wide, in large 
type; and It said in another place: 

"The gravest dangers of the Progressive Party are from 
within, not from without: and the gravest danger of all is 
typified by George W. Perkin*. . . . Perkin* is the apostle 
of the United States Steel Corporation and the Inter¬ 
national Harvester Company. He is furnishing money to 
the organisation in return for a controlling voice in its 
politics and would like to remain on friendly terms with 
Colonel Roosevelt; but if he continue* with the party it 
will cease to be a Progressive Party, and if Colonel 
Roosevelt runs on a platform satisfactory to Perkins he 
will cease to be a Progressive." 

I am not informed as to the present status of Perkins 
with Governor Johnson, but Johnson ran on s platform 
satisfactory to Perkins two years ago; and when the 
Colonel returned from Spain lie issued an indorsement of 
Perkins which appears to settle that opulent gentleman's 
position in the Progressive Party, so far as Roosevelt is 
concerned. As that statement read, the Colonel and 
Perkins remain in or go out together. 

Inasmuch as the Bulletin b Heney'e principal newspaper 
supporter, that would appear to separate the Johnson 
wing and the Henry wing—on the senatorship—rather 
widely; but perhaps not. The politicians in California say 
that Governor Johnson himself ha* s particularly ardent 
desire to have the Colonel mix in his affairs, for the reason 
that the Governor ha* an idea that in the course of events, 
inasmuch as he so gallantly carried the flag in 1912, in a 
secondary position, there might arise a situation in a future 
campaign—in 1916, aay—when they would give him the 
first flag to carry. And he has a firm conviction that as a 
first-flag carrier he would make a great hit. especially if he 
i* reflected governor this year. 

The story goes that Governor Johnson, though wishing 
the Colonel no harm, was much interested in the details of 
the lameness of the Colonel's lame larynx, and the conse¬ 
quent loss of the Colonel's appearance on the nation-wide 
stump. However, that may be merely gossip. 

The main and interesting fact b that the Pragrcmiwa in 
California, where they have l>een team workers heretofore, 
now have two candidates (or senator; and the designation 


of these two candidate* as the machine candidate and the 
crusader candidate may not be so far amiss. So far, the 
contest b reasonably harmonious between these two in a 
public sense; but you never can tell - you never ran tell! 

Johnson will l*e renominated by the Progressives; he 
hit* no opposition. The primaries ore to !*• held on August 
twenty-fifth; but Johnson W already campaigning, and he 
is one of the most effective campaigners in this country. 
His fight will come in the general election, when he will be 
opposed by a Democrat und a Republican 

There are five or six Democrat* making campaigns for 
the Democratic nomination, but none of them b of mure 
than local importance. There b a rather acute political 
opinion that Johnson will get considerable Democratic 
support. He went after President Wilson in hb well-known 
vitriolic style-Johnson b always vltrioUe, you under¬ 
stand—in one speech; but some of hb friends are alleged 
to have advised him to refrain. 

The man hr will be compelled to beat will lie the regular 
Republican nominee, and then? are two men importantly 
in that race- William C. Ralston, formerly a state senator, 
and United Slalm Subtrrssun-r for San Francisco for some 
years; and John W. Fredericks, of Los Angeles, who 
prosecuted the dynamiters and convicted them. Ralston 
b an old-line Republican, of a family long identified with 
San Francisco and (.’alifornia affairs, and ta not only a 
good politician but an aide and engaging man. 

One of the features of this campaign b a constitutional 
amendment providing for state-wide prohibition. Thu b a 
dangerous issue, for the wine and affiliated Industries of 
California represent several hundred million dollars of 
investment and the women of Cslifornis will vote. Most 
of the candidates have side-stepped this brae, but Ralston 
b against it. Fredericks b a popular man and a good law¬ 
yer. and it b expected that either he or Ralston will be 
nominated. 

With Johnson running, the gubernatorial situation ia 
the important one, not only because Johnson b running 
but because of its direct bearing on the senatorial flght. 
Heney b as widely known in a national sense as Johnson 
probably more widely known, for Heney was active in 
CMIMutS as Pugm 3* 
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By Fannie Ewrst 


TIKK a suckling to the warmth of the mother, the lown- 
I . ship of Newton nestled pat against the flank of the 
iity and drew from her through the arteries of electric 
train* and interurban*. elevated road* and motor cars. 

Such clou coagulate round the city 
in the form of Ferndalns and Gleo- 
< oves, Yorkviiles and Newton*; and 
(rom them have sprung, full-grown, 
the take paper and the electric lawn 
mower and the fivr-hundrnd-dollarw- 
down bungalow. 

The instinct to return to Nature 
lie* ckwp in men like music that slum¬ 
ber* in harpstnngs, but the return to 
Nature via the five-forty-six accom¬ 
modation b fraught with chance. 

Nature cannot abide the haunts of t 

men she faints on the asphaltic 

husom of the city; but to elude the Wl 

haunts of Nature men's heart* bleed. ftUr 

Behind that asphaltic bosom and be- K 

hind faces too tired to smile, heart* 

bud and leaf when millinery and open VL* 

street cars announce the spring. Be- ljfl 

hind that asphaltic bosom the murmur £ Ir 

of the bnatk is like an insidious un- 

derground stream; and when for a ''IhS 
moment it gushes to the surface men 
pay the five hundred dollars down If 

and Inclose return postage for a 

, I, , _ ... — 

The commuter bvee with hb head in ~ "Sh-h-h. Jubue! For your own cfaiL 

the rarefied atmosphere o( hb thirty- _ . drenUmaahamed'Oncreweekltxy 

tilth-story office, hb heart in the five- r'tO-t-O’V.' comm out to rappse, and like a funeral 

hundml-dolIars-dowTi plot of improved "See. cai*s»ee i jmti as im .. i j„, ■ ir*n« Jtmd sis# a w.i «« «. a.— •• it b! For your own children to be 

soil, and one eye on the time-table. afraid to open their mouths ain't noth- 

For longer than its most un progressive inhabitant dared a trading-stamp system; but. in spite of the three-color ing to be proud of. Right now your own daughter b afraid 
hope, the townahip of Newton lay comfortable enough electric sign and double the advertbing spare in the Newton to begin to tell you something -something what's hap- 
w ithout the pale, until one year the Interurban reached out Weekly Gaxrtte, Julius Binswanger felt the suction of pened. Ain't it. Ml?” 

steel arms and scooped her unto the boram of the city. Over- the city drawing at hb strength, and at the ctaae of the Miss Pearl Binswanger tugged a dainty bite out of a slice 
night. M it were, the inoculation was complete. Bungalows second summer took an inventory and frowned at what he of bread and showed the white of her teeth against the clear 
and one-story, vine-grown real-estate offices sprang up on saw there. gold-olive of her skin. The same scarf of sunshine fell 

large light-brown tracts of improved property; traffic sold The frown remained an indelible furrow between hb across her shoulders and lay warm on her Hub baeom and 
by the book- eyeo. Mrs Binswanger observed it across the family arum her head, which was small and dark a* UGioconda's. 

The New Banner Store, stirred by the heavy three-trolley table one Saturday and paused In the epic rite of ladling “I ain't saying nothing, am I, mamma? The minute 
interurban care and the new proximity of the city, swung soup out of a tureen, a alight pucker on her large, soft- I try to talk to papa about about moving to the city or 
a three-color ebrtrir sign across the sidewalk and Instituted fleshed face. anything, be gets exrited like tlie -tore was on fire." 
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" Ya,yu; more an that 1 get excited over such nnnwiwu." 

“No; to your papa you children any nothing. it'" mo 
that gets my head dinned full. Your children. Julius, think 
that for mo you do everything what I aak you: but 1 don't 
see it. Pm your pap* the dumplings. 1‘oil. Can I help It 
that lie carries on him a fare Uke a funeral?" 

“Na, na, Becky; for why should I have a long face? 
To-morrow I liuy me a fabu* fare Uke on Valentine'* Day 
and then you don't have to look at me no more." 

"See, right away mad he gets with me! lay. them 
noodle* I made only on your account. In the city you don't 
get 'em like that, huh? Some more Kurioffclmtlat, Julius?” 

" Ya; hut not so much! My face don't suit my wife and 
children yet that'* the latest!" 

“Three time* a day. lety. I aak your pupa if he don't feel 
right. 'Yea,' he says; always ' Yea' Like 1 say* to Poll, 
what's got him since he's in the new store I don't know." 

''Ach, you the whole three of you make me sick! 
What you want me to do—walk the tight rope to show 
what a good humor I got?" 

"No; we want. Julius, that you should come borne with 
a long face on you till for the neighbors l‘m ashamed!" 

"A little more Kartoffrlmdat. Becky. Not 
so much!" 

“like they don't talk enough about us 
already! With a young lady in the liouae. we 
live out hen? w here the dogs won't hark at us!" 

•' 1 only wish all girls hud just so good a home 
as Peariie." 

“Aw. papa. I’d rather live in a coop in 
the city, where a girl can have some life, than 
in a palace out in this hole.” 

“ Hole, she calls a room like this, w hen a 
dining-room set site sits on w hat her grand¬ 
father made with hi* own hand* out of the 
finest cherry wood, a-” 

“ For a young girl. * 1*0 you blame her? She 
feel* like, if she lived in the city, ahr would 
meet people and lazy'* friend*. Talk fur 
yourself. Poll.” 

“1 -" 

“Boy* like Ignutz Iamdauer ami Max Toil- 
Icltaum, what he meets at the Young Men's 
Association. Talk for yourself. Poll." 

“I- H 

“ Poll's got a tenant for the house, Julius. 1 
ain't afraid to tell you.” 

“ I don’t listen to such nonsense-" 

“ From the real-estate office they sent ’em, 

Julius, and Poll took 'can through. Furnished 
off our hand* they take it for three months, 

Julius, till their bungalow Is done for 'em. 

Forty dollars for a house like ours on the wrong 
side of town, awuy from the improvements, 
ain't so luul. A grand young couple; no chil¬ 
dren. Lay thinks it's a grand idea, too, J ulius. 

He says if we move to the city he don’t have 
to live in such a dark little hall room no more. 

To the hotel he can rume with us on family 
rated just so cheap. Ain't it. Lay?" 

Mr. lsadore Binswanger broke hi* conspiracy 
of silence gently, a* u skeptic at breakfast taps 
hfc candle-blown egg with the tip of a silver 
spoon —once, twice, thrice; then opens it 
slowly and suspiciously. 

"I said, pa, that with forty dollars a month 
rent from the house and-■" 

“In my own house where I belong and can afford. 1 
stay! I'm an old man and-" 

“Not so fast, pa; not so fast! I only said that with 
forty dollars from the house for three months, this winter 
you can live almost as cheap in the city as here. And for 
me to come out every Saturday night to take Peariie to the 
theater ain’t such a cinch, neither. Take a boy like Msx 
Teitlcbaum: he likes her well enough to Uke her to the 
theater hisself; but by the time he get* out here for her he 
ain't got no enjoyment left in him." 

“When a young man likes well enough s young lady a 
forty-five minutes’ street-car ride is Uke nothing." 

"Aw, papa, in storybooks such talk is all right; but 
when a young man has got to change cars at Low Bridge 
and wait for the Owl going home, it don't work out so 
easy - does it, lazy? Does It. mamma?” 

"For three years, pa, even before I got my first job in 
the city, always mamma and Pewrlie been wantin' a few 
months away." 

"With my aon in the city, loaing every two months his 
job, I got enough city to last me so long as I live! When in 
my store I need so luul a good young man for the adver¬ 
tising and stock, to the city he hss to go for a salesman's 
job. When a young man can't get along in buatness with 
his old father I don't go running after him in the city." 

“Pa. for heaven's sake*, don't begin that! I'm sick of 
listening to it. Newton ain't no place for a fellow to waste 
his time in." 

“What else you do in the city I Uke to know?" 

"Julius, leave lay alone, when one night a week he 
cornea home.” 


" For my part, you don't need to move to the dty, I 
only said to Peariie and ma when they asked mo. that a 
few months in a family hotel Uke the Wellington can't 
bust you. Far me to come out borne every Saturday night 
to take Peariie in to the theater ain't no cinch. In town 
there's plenty grand boys who live at the Wellington 
Ignats Landauer. Max Teitlehsum. and all that crowd. 
Yourself I’ve heard you say how much you like Max.” 

“For why, when everybody is moving out to Newton, 
we move away?" 

"That's just it, papa; now with the interurlwn Itoom 
you gut tho chance to sublet. Ain't it, mamma and I tty?" 

“Sure It-" 

“ Ya, ya; I know just what's coming, but for roe New ton 
is good enough." 

" What about your children, Julius? You ain't the only 
one in the family." 

“Twenty-five yearn I’ve lived in this one place, since the 
store was only so big as this room; and on this house we 
didn't have a second story. A home thst I did everything 
but build with my own hands 1 don't move out of so easy. 
Such ideas you let your children pumpyou up w 1th. Becky!" 


"See, children! Yousay he can't never refuse me nothing. 
Listen how he won't let me get in a word cransways before 
he snaps me off! If we sublet, Julius, we-" 

“Sublet we don’t, neither! 1 should ride forty-five 
minutes into the city after my hard day's work, when sway 
from the city forty-five minutes every one else is riding! 
My houae is my houae; my yard is my yard. I don’t got 
no ideas like my high-toned son and daughter lor a hotel, 
w here to stretch your feet you got to pay for the space." 

“listen to your papa, children! Even before 1 got my 
nwKith open good how he talks back to a wife that nursed 
him through ten years of bronchitis! All he thinks I'm 
good enough for is to make poultices and rub on his chest 
goose grease." 

"Here. Billy! Here. Kitty! Kitty! See. Becky; even 
the cat won't come, so fussy with me you are.” 

" Ain't I naked you often enough, Julius, not to feed on 
the carpet a piece of meat to the cat? Sh-h. BUly! Scat! 
All that l‘m good enough for is to dean up. How he talks 
to his wife yet!” 

Ml** Binswangrr caught her breath on the creat of a sob 
and pushed her untouched plate toward the center of the 
table; tean swam in a heavy film across her cy«e and 
thickened her gase and voice. 

"This ain't no- hole for—for a girl to live In!" 

“ All I wish is you should never live in a worse.” 

“ I ain't got nothin' here, papa, but to sit and sit and sit 
on the porch every night with you and mamma. When 
luy comes out once a week to take me to a show how 
he fuasM and fusses you hear for younvfvm. For a girl 
nearly—twenty—it ain’t no joke." 


" It ain't, papa: it ain't no joke for me to have to take 
her in and out every week, lemme tell you." 

“Eat your supper. Foil; not eating don't get you 
nowhere* with your pupa." 

“ I -1 don't want nothin’.” 

A tear wiggle-waggled down Miss Binswangrr'* smooth 
cheek and she fumbled at her w outline for her handkerchief. 

“I — 1 -1 just wish sometimes 1 was dead!” 

Mr. Binsw anger shot his bold head out ward suddenly, 
as a turtle darts forward from its case, and rap|ied the table 
noisily, his tight fist clutched round an upright fork and 
his voice climbing to a falsetto: 

"I 1 wish in my life I hud never heard the name of the 

dty!” 

"Now. Julius, don't begin!" 

“Ruination it ha* brought me! My boy won't stay by 
me in the store so he can galavant in the dty; ray girl won't 
talk to me no more, for madnem because we ain’t in the 
dty; my wife eata out of me my heart tiers use we ain't in 
the dty! For supper every night when 1 come home tired 
from the store all 1 get nerved to me is the city} 1 can't 
swallow no more! Money you all think I got what grows 
on trem just liecause I give all w hat I got. You 
should know how tight how tight 1 got to 
squeeze for H.” 

Mrs. Binswangrr threw her arms apart in a 
wide gesture of heiplewnasa. 

" See, children; just ao soon as 1 say a word 
mad like a wet hen he gets, and right away 
puts on a poor mouth." 

" Mad yet 1 shouldn’t get with such non¬ 
sense. Too good they both got it. Always I 
told you how we spoilt 'eml" 

“Don't holler * 0 . pa!" 

*' Don't tell me w hat to do! You with your 
pretty-man suit and your hair and finger nail* 
polished like u shoeahine! You go to the dty. 
and 1 stay home where I )>elong, in my own 
house." 

"His house-always his house!” 

“Ya; a eight-room houae and running 
water she's got If she wants to have company. 
Your manuna didn't have no right rooms and 
finished attic when she was your age. In bark 
of a feed store she sal me. Too good you got 
it. I say! New hardwood floors downstair* 
didn't 1 have to pul in and electric light on 
the porch, so your company don't break hi* 
neck? Always something new; and now no 
more 1 can’t eat a meal in peace." 

“Sh-h-h, Julius!" 

" I should worry that the TeiUebauma and 
the Landauer* live in a fine family hotel in 
Seventy-second Street. Such people with big 
stores in Sixth Avenue can buy and sell us! 
Not even if I could afford it would I want to 
give up my house and my |K>rrli, where I can 
smoke my |iipe. atvd my comfort* that 1 worked 
for all my life, and move to the city in rooms 
so little and mi far up 1 can't afford to pay for 
’em. 1 should give up my chickens and my 
comforts!" 

“Your comforts - always your comforts! 
Do 1 think of mg comforts?" 

"Ma, don't you and pa begin now with 
your fussing. Like cats you are on* minute 
and the next like dove*." 

“ Don't boas me in my own houae. luy! So afraid your 
papa is that he won't get all the comfort* what's coming 
to him! 1 wish you was so good to me as you are to that 
cat. Julius! Twice I asked you not to feed him on the 
carpet. Scat. Billy!" 

“ Pass me some noodles, ma." 

“Good ones, eh. Izay?” 

“Fine, maw!" 

“I ask you, is it more comfortable, Julius, for me to he 
cooped up in the city in a room that all together ain't so 
Dig as my kitchen? No; but of my children 1 think, too, 
besides my own comforts." 

“Ya. ya! Becky, don't get excited. Look at your 
mamma, Peariie! Shame on her, eh? How mad she get* 
at me till blue like her wrapper her face gets." 

“ My house mud my yard so smooth like your hand, and 
my big porch and my new laundry, with (latent wringer, is 
more to me as a hotel in the dty; but when I got a young- 
lady daughter with no attentions and no prospect* I can't 
think always of my own comforts." 

“Ya, ya, Becky; don't get exdted." 

“Don't ya-ya me. neither!" 

“Ach, old lady, don't you know that only means how 
much I love you?" 

“ We got a young-lady daughter. Do you want that she 
should sit and sit and ait till forever w* got a daughter— 
only she ain’t young no more? 1 tell you out here ain't no 
place for s young goil. What has she got? " 

“Yes, papa, what have 1 got? The trees for company!" 

“ Do you see. Julius, in the new bungalows any families 
movingjn with young ladles? Would even your son I*adarr. 
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what ain't a young lady, stay out here when he »ai 
old enough to get hisadf a job in the city?" 

“That a boy ahould leave hi* old father like that t" 

"Wasn’t you always kickin' to roe, pa. that then* 
wasn't a future in the business after the traction 
came- wasn't you?" 

“No more arguments you get with me!” 

*' What chance, Julius, I ask you, has a goil like Foil 
got out here in Newton? To sit on the front porch 
nights with Meens Schlosaman don’t get her no¬ 
where*: to go to the moving pictures with Eddie 
Goldstorte, what can't make salt for hissrif, ain't 
nothing for a goil that hopes to do well for herself. If 
she only looks out of the comer of her eye at Mike 
Donnelly three fits right away you take!" 

"Gott! That’s what we need yet!" 

“See! Even when I mention it, look at him. Poll, 
how red he gets! But should she sit and ait?" 

“ Ach. such talk makes me sick! Plenty girls out¬ 
side the city gets better husbands as In it. Na, na, — 
mamma! Did you find me in the dty?” 

“ Ach. Julius, stop foolin'. When I got you for a 
husband enough trouble I found for myself.’' 

“In my business, like it goes down every day. 
Becky, I ain't got the right to make a mow." 

"See. the poor mouth again! Just so soon as we 
begin to talk about things! A man that can afford 
only last March to takeout a newfive-thousand-dollar 
life-insurance policy " 

"Sb-h-h. Becky!" 

“ For why shouldn’t your children know it. Yas; 
upstairs in my little green bo*, along with my cameo 
earrings and gold watch chain, I got it put away. 

A new life-insurance policy, children, on light blue 
paper, with a red seal, 1 put away only last week. 
When a man that never had any insurance before 
takes it out so easy, he can afford it." 

"Not not because I could afford it I took It. Becky: 
but, with business low, I squeexe myself a little to look 
ahead." 

" Only since we got the new store you got so tight. Now 
you got more, you don't let it go so easy. A two-story 
brick, with plate-glass fronts now, and always a long face! '* 
“A long face! You should tie worried like I with big 
expenses and big stock and little business! Why do you 
think 1 takeout a policy ao late at such s terrible premium? 
Why? So when I'm gone you got something besides debts!” 

“Just such s poor mouth you had, Julius, when we 
wanted on the second story." 

“ I aak you, Becky, one thing that you and the children 
ever wanted ain’t I found a way to get it for you? I aak 
you." 

" Ya: but a woman that was always economical like me 
you didn’t need to refuse. Never for myself 1 asked for 
things.” 

“Ach, ms and pa, don't begin that on the one night a 
week I'm home.” 

"So economical ail my life I been, till lazy was ashamed 
to go to school In 'em I made him pants out of yours. You 
been a good husband, but 1 been just so good a wife—and 
don't you forget It!" 

"Na, na. old lady; don't get excited again. But right 
here at my own table, even though I hate you should have 
to know it. Becky, in front of your children 1 say it: I - I’m 

all mortgaged up! Even on this house I'm-" 

" On the old store you was mortgaged too. In a busiiwws 
a man haa got to raise money on his assets. Didn't you 
always say that yourself? Business is business." 

"But I ain’t got the business no more. Becky. I-I ain't 
said nothing, but - but next week I dose out the trimmed 
hats, Becky." 

"Papa!" 

"Trimmed hats! Julius, your finest department!" 

" For why should I keep a department that don't pay ita 
salt? I ain't like you three; looks ain't everything." 

"I know! I know! Ten yean ago. the biggest year what 
we ever had, you dined out the rubber coats, too, right in 
the middle of the season. A poor mouth you'd have, Julius, 
if right now you wm eating gold dumplings instead of 
chicken dumplings!'' 

" Na, na. Becky; don't pick on your old man!” 

" Since we been married I-" 

"Aw. ma and pa, go hire a hail!" 

Suddenly Mias Binawanger clattered dow n her fork and 
pushed backward from the table. Tean streamed toward 
the comers of her mouth. 

"That's always the way! What's the use of getting off 
the track? All we want to may, papa. is. we got a chance 
like we never had before to sublet. Forty dollars a month 
and no children! For three montln we could live in the 
city on family rates, and maybe for three months I’d know 
I waa alive. A—a girl's got feeling, papa! And, honswt. 
It - It ain't no trip. papa. What's forty-five minutes on the 
car with your newspaper? Honest, papa, it ain't!” 

Mr. Indore Binawanger drained a glass of water. 

" Give 'er a chance, pa! The boys’ll show her a swell 
time in the dty Max Teiliebaura and all that crowd. It 
ain't no fun for me traipsin' out after her. lemme tell you!" 
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Mr. Blnswanger pushed back his chair and rose from the 
table. His eyes, the wet-looking, red-rimmed eyes of age 
and asthma, retreated behind a network of wrinkles sa 
intricate as overhead wiring. 

"I wish.'' he cried, "I was so far as the bottom of the 
ocean away from such nonsense as I find in my own family. 
Up to my neck I'm full. Like wolfs you are! On my neck 
I can fed your breath hot like a furnace. Like wolfs you 
drive me till 1—I can't stand it no more. All what I ask 
is my peace—my little house; my little pipe; my little 
porch—and not even my peace can I have! You—you’re 
a pack of wolfs, I tell you! Even your fangs I out see; 
and—and I—I wish I waa ao far away as the bottom of the 
ocean." 

He shambled toward the door on legs bent to the cruet 
curve of rheumatism. The sun hsd dropped into a burst¬ 
ing weat that was as red as a mist of blood. It* reflection 
lay on the smooth lawn and hung In the dark shadows of 
quiet tree*, and through the fulvous haxe of evening’s first 
moment came the chirruping of crickets. 

"I wish I was ao far away as the bottom of the ocean!” 

The tight-springed screen door sprang shut on his words 
and his footstep* shambled arrow the wide ledge of porch. 
A silence fell across the little dining table and Mias Bins- 
wanger wiped at fresh tears; but her mother threw her a 
confident gesture of reassurance. 

" Don't say no more now far a while, children." 

Mr. Isadora Binawanger inserted a toothpick bet ween hi* 
lips and stretched his limb* out at a hy )>otrnuse from the 
chair. 

"I'm done! I knew the old man would jump on me." 

"Lucy, you and Foil go on now; for the theater you won't 
ratch the seven-ten car if you don't hurry. Leave it to me. 
Foil. I can tell by your papa's voire we got him won. How 
he fuastw like just now don’t make no difference. You 
know how your papa is. Here. Poll: lemme help you with 
your coat." 

“1—I don’t want to go, mamma." 

" Ach. now, Poll, you ——" 

" If you're coming with me you'd better get a hustle on. 
1 ain’t going to hang round this graveyard all evening." 

Her brother roae to his slightly corpulent flre-feet-five 
and shook his trousers into their careful creases. His face 
was a soft-fleshed, rather careless replica of his mother's, 
with a dimple-ciu/t chin and a delicate down of beard that 
made his shaving a manly accomplishment rather than a 
necessity. 

* Here on the sideboard is your hat. Pofl. Powder a little 
round your eyes. Just leave papa to me. Foil. Ach. how 
sweet that hat. with them roam out of stock, looks on you. 
Come out here—the side way. Arh, how nice it bout here 
on the porch! How short the days gel; dark nearly 
already at seven. Good-by. children. Ixxy, take your 
sister by the arm; the whole world don't need to know 
you're her brother." 

" Leave the door on the latch, mamma." 

* Have a good time, children. Ain't you going to say 
good-by to your papa. Poll? Your worst enemy he ain't. 
Julius, leave Billy alone honest, he Ukaa that cat better 
as his family! Tell your papa good-by, Poll." 

"I said good-by." 


"She should say good-by to me only if she wants 
to. Irxy. when you go out the gate drive back that 
roaster out of that mulberry' tree. I’ll wring hU 
little gulavantin’ neck!" 

'* Good night, children. T aki* good care on the cars." 

"Good night, mamma—papa!" 

The gate clicked shut and the two figures moved 
into the mist of growing gloom. Over their heads the 
trees met and formed acroas the brick sidewalk a roof 
ai softly dark as the* cellingof a church. Birds chirped. 

Mrs. Binawanger leaned her wideuncomrted figure 
against s pillar and watched them until a curve in 
the avenue rut off her view: then she dragged a 
wicker chair across the veranda. 

"Wo can sit out on the porch a while yet. Julius. 
Hot like midsu mm e r it is for your rheumatism ** 

“Ya. ya. My slippers, Becky." 


"Look across the yard, will you. Julius? The 
Schlossmam still st the supper table! Fruit gelatin 
they got; I seen it cooling on the fence. We got new 
apples on the side-yard tree—you wouldn't believe, 
Julius! To-morrow I make pie*.” 

The light of early evening hung like a veil, and 
through it the sad fragrance of burning leaves, which 
is autumn’s incense, drifted from an adjoining lawn. 

“Sh-h-h, chicky! Sh-h-h! Bark in the yard I can't 
' keep that rooster roost, Juliu*. And to-day for thirty 
cents I had that paling in the garden fence fixed too. 
Honest, to keep a yard like our* going is expense ail 
the time. People in the dty without yards k lucky.” 

“In all Newton there ain’t one like ours! Look. 
Becky, at that white rosebush flowering so late, just 
like site was a bride.” 

“ When Ixxy waa home at least we didn't have the 
expense of weeding." 

*' Now w hen he comes home all he dom is to change neck¬ 
ties and make trouble." 

“Ach. my moon vine*! Look how those white flowers 
open right in your face—one by one. like big stars coming 
out." 

“l'm-m-m-m! And smell, Becky, bow good!" 

“Here, lemme puil them heavy shoos off for you, papa. 
Listen! There goes that oriole up in the cherry tree again. 
Listen to the trills he's got in him. Pull, Julius; 1 ain't no 
derrick!'' 

"Ah-h, how good it feels to get 'em off! Now light 
my pipe, Becky. Alwayswhen you light it better it tastes. 
Hold! There make out of your hand a cup-there! 
[Pu-pu-pu There! Now ait down by roe. Becky!" 

“ Move over.” 

"Ach, Becky, when we got our little home like this, with 
a yard so smooth as my hand, w here we don't need shoes 
or collars, and with our own fruit right under our noses— 
for why ain’t you satisfied ?" 

"For myself. Julius, believe me, it’s too good; but 
PoU, wa-” 

" Look at all what you can aee right here from our porch! 
Look there, through the trees at the river: right in front 
of our eyes it bends for us. Look, what a street we live on! 
We should worry it ain't in the booming part! yuiei like 
a temple, with tree* on it older as you and me together.” 

"The caterpillar* k bad this year. Julius. Trees ain't so 
damp, neither. In the dty such worries they ain't got." 

" For what, with a place like this, Becky ? With running 
w ater and-" 

"It's PoU. Julius; not a thing a beau-tl-foul girl like 
PoU haa out here.” 

"Nonsense! It's a sin she should want a better place as 
this. Ain't she got a plush parior and a piano, and-" 

“ It's like Ixxy soya. Julius there's too many fine gnil* 
In the dty for the boy* to come out her* on a forty-five- 
minute ride. What boys has she got out here? Mike 
Donnelly and-" 

"Ach!" 

"That's what we nerd - just something like that should 
happen to us. But. believe me, it's happened before when 
a girt ain’t got no better to pick from. How I worry about 
it, you ahould know." 

" Becky, with even such talk you make me sick." 

"Mark my word, it's happened Wore. Jullua! That's 
why I say. Julius, a few months in the dty this winter and 
she could meet the right young men. Take a boy Ulte Max 
Teitlebaum Yourself you said how grand and steady he 
k. Twice, with Ixxy. he's been out here; and not once hk 
eyes off Poll did he take." 

" Tdtlelwuma. with a store twice ao big a* ouro, on Sixth 
Avenue, don't need to look for us- twice they can buy and 
sell us." 

“la that so! To me that makes not one difference. Put 
Poll in the dty, where it don't take an hour to get to her 
and—ach!—almost anything could hapjien. Not once did 
he take hk eyes off her; such a grand, quiet boy too." 

" When a young man's got thoughts s forty-flve minutes 
street-car ride don't keep him away." 

" Nonsense! 1 always say I never fed hungry till I s>* in 
front of me a good man!. If I have to get drtssed and go 
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out ami market for it I don't want it. It's the same with 
marriage. You got to work up in the young man the 
appetite. What they don’t see they don't get hungry for. 
They got to get eyes bigger as their stomachs first." 

"Such talk makes me sick! Suppose she don't get 
married, ain't she got a good home and -" 

“ An old maid you want yet! A beau-tl-fool goil like our 
Poil he wants to make out of her an old maid! Or she 
should break her parents’ hearts with a match like Mike 
Donnelly- ” 

"Becky!" 

“Aw, Julius, now we got the chance to rent for three 
months' Say we live there three months at the Wellington 
Hotel! Say it costs us a little more— everybody always 
says what a grand provider you are, Julius. I-ct them say 
a little more, Julius." 

“I- I ain't got the money. Becky. I tel! you. For me to 
refuse what you want is like 1 stick a knife in my heart; 
but I got poor business, Becky." 

“Maybe in the end, Julius, it’s the cheapest thing we 
ever done." 

“ I can’t afford it. Becky." 

“ For only three months we can go, Julius. What's three 
months? ” 

"I got notes, Becky —notes already twice extended. If 
I don’t meet ’em in March, God knows w here-” 

“ Ya. ya. Julius; all that talk I know by heart." 

“I ain’t getting no younger, neither, Becky. Hardly 
through the insurance examination I could get. I ain’t so 
strong no more. When I get big worries I don’t sleep so 
good. 1 ain't so well nights, Becky." 

“Always the imagination sickness, Julius!" 

“I ain’t so well, I tell you, Becky." 

"Last time, when all you had was the neuralgia and you 
came home from the store like you was dying. Doctor 
Ellenburgtoldme hisself right hereon this porch that never 
did he know a man so nervous of dying like you." 

" I can’t help it, Becky." 

" If 1 was so afraid like you of dying, Julius, not one meed 
could I enjoy. A healthy man like you, with nothing but 
the rheumatism and a little asthma! Only last week you 
came home pale like a ghost, with a pain in your side, when 
it wasn’t nothing but w here your pipe burnt a hole in your 
pants pocket to give me some more mending to do." 

“Just for five minutes you should have felt that pain!" 

"Honest. Julius, to be a coward like you for dying, it 
ain’t nice—honed, it ain’t.” 

“ Always, Becky, when 1 think I ain’t always going to lie 
with you and the children, such a feeling comes over me!" 

" Ach. Julius, be quiet! Without you I might just sis well 
be dead too." 

“ I’m getting old, Becky — sixty-six ain’t no spring ebicken 
no more.” 

"That’s right, Julius stick knives in me!” 

"life is short. Becky—wo must be happy while we got 
each other.” 

" Life is short. Julius; and for our children we should do 
all what we ean. We can’t always be with them. Julius. 
We— we mud do the right thing by ’em, you and me, Julius. 
Like you say. we we’re 
getting old— together, 

Julius. We don’t want 
nothing to reproach our¬ 
selves with." 

“Ya, ya, Becky." 

Darkness fell thickly, 
like blue velvet portiere* 
swinging together, and 
stars sprang out in a clear 
sky. They sat in silence. 

The gray cat, with eyes 
1 ike opals, sprang into the 
hollow of Mr. Binswang- 
er’s arm. 

" Billy, you come to sit 
by mamma and me? 

N-i-e-e Bil-lyl’’ 

“We go In now, papa; 
in the dump you get rheu¬ 
matism.” 

’* Ya, ya, Becky. Hear 
how he purrs, like an 
engine." 

"Comeon,papa: dam¬ 
per every minute it gets." 

He rose, with his rheu¬ 
matic jerk i ness, placed 
the cat gently on nil fours 
pn the floor and duswd his 
fingers round his wife's 
outstretched arm. 

“ When—when we go- 
go to the city, Becky, we 
don't sublet Billy; we— 
we take him with u»—not, 

Becky? ’* 

"Yu, papa.” 

“Ya, ya, Becky.” 


The chief sponsors for the family hotel are neurasthenia 
and bridge whist—the inability of the homemaker and the 
debility of the housekeeper. Under these invasions Hestia 
turns out the gas logs, pastes a To I>et sign on the windows, 
locks the front door behind her and gives the key to the 
auctioneer. 

The family holds out the dining-room dock and a pair of 
silver candlesticks that came over in the stupendously huge 
cargo that time and curio dealers have piled on the good 
ship Mayflower, engages a three-room suite on the ninth 
floor of a family hotel, and inaugurates the sly American 
paradox of housekeeping in non-housekeeping apartments. 

The Wellington Hotel was a rococo haven for such 
refugees: its doors flew open and offered them family 
rates and an excellent cuisine. Excellent cuisine, however, 
is a clever but spiceleas parody on home cookery. 

Mr. Binswanger read his evening menu with the furrow 
deepening between his eyes. 

“Such a soup they got! Mulli-ga-what?" 

“Sh-h, papa —mulligatawny! Barley soup." 

" Mulligatawnee! Fine moss!" 

“Sh-h, Julius! Don’t talk so loud. Does the whole 
dining room got to know you don't know nothing?” 

Mrs. Binswanger took a nervous r&um6 of the red-and- 
gold. bright-lighted dining room. 

"For a plate of noodles soup, Becky, they can have all 
their mulligatawny! Fifteen cents for a plate of soup, 
Becky, and at home for that you could make a whole potful 
twice so good." 

“Sh-h, papa!" 

"Don't sh-h-h me no more, neither, Pearlie! Five 
months, from October to February. I been shooed like I 
was one of our roosters at home got over in Schloasnuui'a 
yard. There! You read for me, Ixzy; such language I don’t 
know.” 

Isadora took up a card and crinkled one eye in a sly wink 
toward his mother and sister. 

_ "liindtrkruAt und KartoffrUahit, pa. mil Ap/rUcuchen und 
Kalttraufechnitt." 

“Ya,yn! Make fun yet! A square meal should happen 
to me yet in a highway-robbery place like this!” 

Mrs. Binswanger straightened her large-bosomed, stiff- 
corseted figure in its black basque, and pulled gently at her 
daughter's flesh-colored chiffon sleeve, which fell from her 
shoulder like an angel’s wing. 

“Look across the room, Poil. There’s Max just coming 
in the dining room with his mother. Always the first thing 
he looks over at our table. Bow, Julius! Don’t you see 
across the room the Teitlebaums coming in? I guess old 
man Teitlebaum is out on the road again.” 

Miss Binswanger flushed the same delicate pink as her 
chiffon and showed her teeth in a vivid smile. 

" Ain’t he silly, though, to-night, mamma ? lawk! Wien 
he holds up two fingers at me it means first he takes his 
mother up to her pinochle club and then by nine o'clock lie 
rome* back to me." 

’’ How good that woman has got it! Look, Poil—another 
waist she's wearing again.” 


“Ia>ok how he pulls out the chair for his mother, Izxy. 
It would hurt you to do that for mamma, wouldn't it?” 

"Say, missy, I learnt manner* two years before you ever 
done anything but hold down the front porch out on New¬ 
ton Avenue! I’d been meetin' Max Teitlebaum and Ignat* 
Landuuer, and thut crowd, over at the Young Men's Club 
before you’d ever been to a movie with anybody except 
Moena Sehlowman.” 

*' 1 don’t see that all your good start got you anywheres.” 

"Don't let swell society go to your head, missy. You 
ain't got Max yet, neither. You ought to be ashamed to be 
so crazy about a boy! Wait till 1 tell you something when 
we get upstairs that'll take some of your kink out, missy.” 

"Children, children! Hush your fussing. Julius, don't 
read all the names off the bill of fare." 

Miss Binswanger regarded her brother under level brows 
and threw him a retort that sizzed across the table like 
drops of water on a hot stove top, 

“Anyways, if I was a fellow that couldn't keep a job 
more than two months at a time I’d lay quiet! I wouldn't 
be out of a job all the time and beggin' my father to set me 
up in business when I was always getting fired from every 
place I worked!" 

"Children!" 

"Well, he always starts with me, mamma.” 

“Ixzy, ain't you got no respect for your sister? For 
heaven’s sakes, take that bill of fare away from your papa, 
lazy! He’ll burn a hole in it. Always the prices he reads 
out loud, till so embarrassed I get. No ear* and eyes be has 
fur anything else. He reads and reads, but enough he don’t 
eat to keep alive a bird." 

Mr. Binswanger drew his spectacles off his nose, snapped 
them into a worn leather case and into his vest pocket; a 
wan smile lay on his Ups. 

"I got only eye* for you. Becky, eh? All dressed up, 
ain't you? black lace yet! What you think of your 
mamma, children? Young she gets- not?” 

"Ach, Julius!" 

The little bouto! tenderness sent a smile round the tabic, 
and behind the veil of her lashes Mis** Binswanger sent the 
arrow ol n glance across the room. "Honest, mamma. 1 
wonder if Max sees anything green on me." 

“ He sees something sweet on you. muybe. Poll. Ixxy, 
pan your pa some radishes. Not a thing does that man 
eat, and such an appetite he used to have!" 

" Radishes better as thtwe we get in our yard at home. 
Ten cents for six radishes! Against my appetite it goes to 
eat ’em when in my yard at home-" 

’’ Home—always hone!" 

"Papa, pleas* don't put your napkin in your collar like a 
bib. Mamma, make him take it o,ut. Honest, even for the 
waiter I'm ashamed, llow he watches us, too, and luff* 
behind the tray!" 

*' Leave me alone, Pearlie. My shirt front I don't use for 
no bib! Laundry rates in this hold-up place ain't so cheap." 

“ Mamma, please make him take it out.” 

"Julius!” 

" Look, papa, at the Teitlebaums und Srhoenfeldt* laugh¬ 
ing at us. Look now at him. mamma! Just to spite me In- 
bends over und drinks his 
soup out loud out of the 
tip of his spoon please, 
papa!” 

Mr. Binswanger jerked 
his napkin from its moor¬ 
ings beneath each ear 
and peered across at his 
daughter, with his face 
os deeply mused as a 
raisin. 

" I wish,” h« said low 
in his throat and with 
angry emphasis, quiver¬ 
ing his lijis tiehind the 
gray and black bristles of 
his mustache, “ ten times 
u day I wish I was back 
in my little house in New¬ 
ton, w here 1 got my com¬ 
fort and my peace. You 
children I got to thank 
for this—you children!" 

Mr. Isadore Bins¬ 
wanger replaced his spoon 
in his soup plate and 
leaned back against his 
chair. 

“Aw now, papa, don’t 
begin!" 

" You good-for-noth¬ 
ing, you! With your hair 
combed up straight on 
your head like a girl’s, 
and a plaited shirt like 
I’d lie ashamed to carry 
instock—you got no put- 
in! If I give you five 
thousand dollars for a 
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business for you null you don't car* so much what kind of 
manner* 1 got. Five thousand dollar* h* oak* me for U> go 
in business when he ain't got it in him to keep a job (or «ix 
month*.'' 

“The last job wasn't-" 

"Right now, in this highway-robbery hotel you got me 
into. I got to pay your board tor you. It you want five 
tltuusand dollar* from me you got to get rid of me mine way 
(or my insurance policy, is all 1 can say. And sometime* 1 
wish you would easier (or me it would be.” 

“Julius!" 

Hi* son crumpled his napkin and toward It toward the 
cents* of the table. His soft, moist Ups were twisted in 
anger, and his voice, under cover of a whisper, trembled 
with that same anger. 

“For what little board you've paid (or me I can't hear 
about it no more. I'll go out and— 

“Sb-h, lixy! Sh-h. papa! All over the dining room 
they am hear you. Sh-h!" 

“Home I ain't never denied my children—open doors 
they got always in my house; but in a highway-robbery 
hotel, where I can't afford-" 

" We got the cheapest family rates her* in this hotel. 
Such rate* we get her*, children, and highway robbery 
your father calls it!" 

*’ Five months we been in the city and two months already 
a empty house standing out there waiting, and nothing 
from it coming in-a house I love like my life; a house 
what me and your mamma wish we was back in every 
minute of the day!” 

” I only said. Julius, for myself I Uke my little home beat; 
but-" 

”1 ain't got the strength for the street-car ride no 
more. 1 ain't got appetite for this sloppy American food 
no more. 1 can't breathe no more in that coop upstairs. 
Right now you should know how my feet hurt fur slippers; 
a collar 1 got to wear to supper when like a knife it cuts me! 
I can't afford this. 1 got such troubles with businoa 1 only 
wish far on* day you should have ’em. I want my little 
house, my porrh. my vine* and my chickens. I want my 
comforts My son ain't my bus*!” 

Isadora pushed back from the table, his jaw low and 
sullen. 

“ I ain’t going U> sit through a meal and be abused like 

like I was a-“ 

“You ain't got to sit. Stand up then!” 

“Ixxy! Hush, hoy! The people! Julius, so help me if 
I come down to a meal with you again! Look. Julius! The 
Teitlebauma are watching us. Smile at me. Foil, like we 
was joking, Ixxy, if you leave this tuble now I I can't 
stand it! Laugh, Foil, like we waa having our little fun 
among us " 

The women exchanged the ghastly simulacrum of a 
smile and the meal was rwumed in silence. Only small 
1-11-1* sprang out on the shiny surface of Mr. Rinswanger's 
h<wl, like dewdropa on the gluaay surface of leaves; and 
twice his fork *lip|>ed and rlattend from his hand. 

"So excited you get right away, Julius! Nervous like a 
rat you are." 

" 1 I ain't got the strength no more, Hecky. Fink sleep¬ 
ing tablets I got to Uke yet to make me sleep. 1 ain't got 
the strength." 

"Sh-h, Julius; don't get excited! In the spring we go 
home. You don’t want, Julius, to spoil everything right 
this minute. Ain't it enough the way our Poll has com* 
out in thaae five months? Such a grand time that god has 
had this winter! Do you want that the Teitlebauma should 
know all our business, and spoil things?” 

“I—I wish sometimes that name I had never heard in 
my life. In my days a young girl-“ 

"Sh-h. Julius; w* won’t talk about it now -w# change 
the subject.” 

"Look over there, will you. Poll? Always extras the 
Teitlebauma have on their Ulde. Paprika and what is 
that red stuff? Chili sauce! Such service we don't grt. 
Pink esmationa on their Ulde too! To-morrow at the dmk 
I complain. Our money is just so good an theirs.” 

Mis* Binswanger raised her harried eyes from her plate 
and smiled at her mother; she waa like a dark rad rose, 
trembling, titillating, and with dewy eyes. 

" Don't stare so, mamma.*' 

“Ixxy. are you going to be home to-night? One night 
it won't hurt you to stay. Like you run round nights to 
dance halls ain't nothing to be proud of." 

"Now start something, mamma, so papa can jump on 
me again! If Peartie and Max are going to us* the front 
room this evening, what shall I do sit in a corner till ha's 
gone and I can go to bod?” 

" 1 should care if he goes to dance halls or not! What I 
My, Becky, don’t make no difference to my son. Look how 
1 begged him to hold on to his job!” 

"If you've done your dessert wait till w* get upstairs, 
papa. Tha dining room knows already enough of our 
business." 

Mas Binswanger pushed back from the table and got to 
her feet. Tear* rose in a sheer film across her eye*: last she 
smiled with her lips and led the procession of her family 


from the gabbling dining room, her small dark head held 
upw ard by the check-rein of scorched pride and the corner 
of her tear-dimmed glance for the remote table with the 
centerpiece of pink carnations. 

By what teemed demoniac aforethought the Binswanger 
three-room suite was rigidly imjierviou* to sunlight, air and 
daylight. It* infinitesimal sitting room, which the jerking 
backward of a couch cover transformed into Mr. Isadora 
Binswanger’s bedchamlier, afforded a one-window view 
of a long, narrow air shaft, which rose ten stories from a 
square of asphalt courtyard, up which the heterogeneous 
fume* of cookery were wafted Uke amok* through a due. 

Mr. Binswanger dropped into a veteran armchair that 
had long since finished duty in the nuiir At /wrr. He was 
suddenly old and as withered as an aspen leaf trembling 
on its rotten stem. Vermiculate cords of veins ran through 
hi* Arsh like the chirography of pain, written in the blue of 
an indeUble pencil; yellow crow's-feet rayed outward from 
his eye* a* deep as claw print* in damp day. 

" Becky, help me off with my shorn; heavy like lead they 
feel." 

" Foil, unlace your papa's shoe*. Since I got to draae for 
dinner I can't stoop no more." 

Mia* Binswanger tugged daintily at her father's boots, 
staggering backw ard at each pull. 

"Adi! Go 'way, Pearlie. Better than that I can do 
myself." 

"See, mamma! Nothing suit* him." 

Mrs. Binswanger regarded her husband's sallow ness 
with anxious eym; her large bosom heaved under its showy 
lace yoke and her short, dimpled hands twirled at their rings. 

"To-night, Julius, if you don't do Uke the doctor says, 
1 telephone him to no me. That a man should be such a 
cow uni 1 It don't do you no good to Uke only one sleeping 
Ublet; two be said h what you need.” 

"Too much sleeping powder hi what killed old man 
Knauss." 

“ Ach, Julius, you heard yourself what Doctor Kllenburg 
said. Six of the little pink ublet* he said it would uke to 
kill a man. How can two of'em hurt you? Already by the 
bed I got the box of ’em waiting, Julius, with an orange, so 
they don’t even Uste." 

"It ain't doctors and their grdinJct, Becky, can do me 

good. Pink tablet* can’t make me sleep. I- Ach. 

Becky, I'm tired- tired!" 

Isadora nw from tha couch bed and punched his head- 
print out of the cushion. 

" Lay here, pa.” 

“ Mu, na; I go me to bed. Such a thing full of lumps 
don't rest me Uke a sofa at home. Na; 1 go me to bed. 
Becky.” 

Isadora relaxed to the couch once more, pillowed hi* 
head on interlaced hands, yawned to the ceiling, blew two 
columns of cigarette smoke through his nostrils and watched 
them curl upward. 

"This ain't so worse, pa.” 

” I go me to bed.” 

"For a little while. Julius, can’t you stay up? At nine 
o'clock comui Max to sea PoiL I always say a young man 
thinks more of a young foil when her parents stay in the 
room a minute." 

Isadora fitted his thumbs in hi* waistcoat armholes and 
flung one reclining limb ovw the other. 

"What Max Teitlebaum thinks of Pearlie I already 
know. To-day he invited me to lunch with him.” 

"Ixxy!” 

"Ixxy! Why you bran so done-mouthed?" Mrs. Bins- 
w anger threw her short heavy arm at full length across tha 
table top and leaned toward her son, so that the table lamp 
lighted her face with iu generous scallop of chin and exac¬ 
erbated the concern in her eye*. “You had lunch to-day 
with Max Teitlebaum and about Poll you talked?" 

“That's what I said." 

Mia Binswanger leaned forw ard in Her k»w rocker, sud¬ 
denly pink, as though each word had bran a fillip to her 
blood; and a faint terra rotta ran under the olive of her 
akin, lighting it. 

“Like fun you did!” 

"All right then, mimy; I'm lyin' and I won't My no 
more.” 

"I didn't mean it. Isay!” 

"Ixxy, tell your sister what he said!” 

" Well, right to my face she contradicts roe." 

"Please. !«*>." 

"Well, he-he like* you all righty-“ 

“Did he say that about roe- honest, lax?" 

Her breath came sweet as thyme between her open Ups, 
and her eym could not meet her mother's gaae. which 
burned against her lids. 

"See. Poll? See, papa? Wake up a minute and listen. 
When I mentioned Max Teitlebaum you always said a 
grand boy like on* of the Teitlebaum boys, with such 
prospects, ain’t got no time (or a god like our Foil. Always 
1 told you that you got to work up the appetite. See, 
papa, how things work out? See, Poll? What else did he 
have to say, Ixxy? He like* her. eh?" 

Isadora turned on his aide and dirked a rim of ash off his 
cigarette with a manicured fourth finger. 


” Don't get excited too soon, ms. He didn't come out 
plain and say anything; but I gums a hoy Uke Max TaiUe- 
baum thinks we don't need a brick house to IsU on Us.” 

"What you mean. Ixxy?” 

"What I mean? Say. ain't It os plain as your nose? 
You don't need two brick houses to faU on you. do you?” 

Mrs. Binswanger admitted to a mental phthisis and 
throw out her hand* in a gesture of hriplnaoirwi. 

" Believe me. Ixxy, maybe I am dumb, so bad my head 
works when your papa worries me; but what you mean 
I don't know.” 

"Me neither, Ixxy!" 

"Say, there ain't much to tell. He likes Pearlie that 
much he wasn't bashful to me about. He like* Pearlie and 
he wants to go in the general store and ladies’ furnishing 
goods business. Just clothing like his father’s store he 
hate*. Why should he stay in a business, he says. Uke hia 
father's, that is already built up? Hi* two married brothers 
and his father, he says, is enough in the one businem." 

"Such on ambitious boy — always anxious to do for hb- 
self! 1 wish. Ixxy, you had sum* of his ambition. You bear, 
Foil? In the same busimwa as paps he wants to go." 

Mrs. Binswanger rocked complacently, a smile crawled 
across her Ups. and she nodded rhythmicaUy to the tilting 
of her rocking-chair. Her eyes closed softly in the pleasant 
phantasmagoria of s dream. Mr. Binswanger slumped 
lower in his chair. 

“A good head for business that Max Teitlebaum has on 
him. Like your mamma says, Ixxy, you should have one 
just half so good.” 

•‘Thera you go again, pa - pickin', pickin’! If you’d 
give a follow a start and lend him a Ultie capital—I'd have 
some ambition, too, and start for myself.” 

Mr. Binswanger leaped forward at full stretch, m a jet 
of fiame shoots through a stream of oil. 

"For yourself! On what? From where would I get It? 
Cut it out from my heart? Two months already 1 begged 
you to come out by me in the store and see if you can 
help start something to get back the trade. Now w* need 
young blood in the store to get-" 

“Aw. I-” 

"Five thousand dollar* I give you for to lose In the 
ladies’ ready-to-wear! Another white elephant we need 
in the family yet. Not five thousand dollar* outside my 
insurance I got to my name; and even if I did have it I 
wouldn't-" 


"Julius!” 

" I mean it. so help me! Even if I did have it, not a cent 
to a boy what don't listed to his old father!'* 

"For heaven's sake*, pa, quit your hollering! If you 
ain't got it to your name I'm sorry for Pearlie.” 

"For me?" 

"You think, pa. a boy like Max Teitlebaum a boy 
that Banker Finburg’s daughter is crasy after — is getting 
married only because you got a nice daughter?" 

“What do you mean, Itsy?” 

"The woods an- full of 'em just as fine. I didn’t need no 
lirick house to fall on me U»-day at lunch, lie didn't come 
right out and say nothing, but when he said he wanted to 
get In a businosi he could build up. I seen what he meant." 

"What?” 

" Sura. I -ran it. I guess his father gi w- him six or seven 
thousand dollar- to grt hi* start, and just so much he 
want* from the girl's side. He can get It easy too. U 
if you'd fork over, pa. I-him and I could start maybe 
together; and-“ 

•*You—you-" 

"Your papa. Ixxy. can do for his girl just like the bmt 
can do for theirs. Julius, can't you!" 

“Goflia Himmtlf I-I-you-you pack of wolfs, you!" 

“Such names you can't call your wife, Julius. Just let 
me teU you that! Such namra you can't call me!" 

Anger trembled in Mrs Bin*w*ng.f's vocal cords. Uke 
the electric currant running over a wire; but Mr. Bin*, 
winger sprang suddenly to hi* feet and crashed the white 
knuckle, of hi* Wenched fisttdown on the table with a form 
that broke the flesh. The rad light* of anger lay mirrored 
in the pools of hi* eyM. as danger lanterns on a dark bridge 
are reflected in black water. 

"Wolfst Wolfs, all of you! You you to-night you 
girt me where I am at an end! To-night you got to know. 
I—I can't keep it In no moral ^ ou got to know to-night 
to-night'" Hi* voice caught in a tight knot of strangula¬ 
tion; he was quivering and palsied. "To-night you-you 
got to know!” 

A sudden tramhUng took Mr*. Binswanger. 

" For heaven's sake*, know what. Julius? Know what?" 

“I'm done fori I'm gone under! TUI it happened you 
wouldn't believe me. Two years I teen it coming; two 
yean I been fightin* and fight in' tightin' It by myself! 
And now for yourselves ywi look in the papen two weeks 
from to-morrow, the first of March, and see! I'm done for! 
I’m gone under—I-” 

"Julius! You-you sin l, Julius! You ain't!" 

His voice rose Uke a gale: 

"I'm gone under -1 ain't got twenty rente on the dollar! 
I’m gone. Becky! Beat up! To-morrow two weeks the 
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Make Shaving a Luxury 
—And Luxurious Shaving 
an Economy 


R UB Colgate s Shaving Stick lightly over your 
. wet face; work up the rich creamy lather with 
your brush anil note how your face welcomes its 
softening, sanitary influence. 

One nun had 270 shaves from a single stick. 
You’ll be pleased at the length of time your 


COLGATE’S 

SHAUINC STICK 


lasts. There’s no waste. Colgate's requires no mussy rul»* 
bing in with the fingers. 

There are two other ways to make the rich Colgate 
lather. Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder—and Colgate* 
Perfected Shaving Cream — stays soft until the last bit is 
squeezed front the tube. 

Isam the itmjirt %f a Colgate liuxv At tending 4 eenti 
in i tumps Jtr a mat the %f Slid, lewder *r Oram. 
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creditors, they're on me! My last mention 
expins and they're on roe. 1 been rightin' 
and rightin'. Twenty cents on the dollar 1 
can't meet. Becky 1 can’t, Becky; 1 can't! 
I been rightin' and rightin’, but 1 can't, 
Becky—I—can't! I'm gone!" 

"Pa!" 

“Julius! Julius! You—you don't mean it. 
Julius! You— don't mean it! You're fool¬ 
ing ua! Julius!" 

Small, cold tears welled to the corner* of 
his eyes. 

“I m gone. Becky! And now he—he 
wants the shirt off my back! He can have 
it, God knows; but — but—ach. Becky — 
I —I wish I could have saved you! But 
that a man twice so strong as his father— 
ach, Gott! What—what's the use? I’m 
gone. Becky—gone!” 

Mr. Isaaore Hiiwwanger swung to hb 
feet and regarded his parent with the dazed 
eyes of a sleepwalker wakening on a peril¬ 
ous ledge. 


"Aw, pa, why didn’t you tdl a fellow? 
. I-we—aw, pa. I-1 can knuckle down If I 
got to. Gee-whiz! How was a fellow to 
know? You—you been cuttin* up about 
every thing since since we was kids. Aw, 
pa. please—gimme a chance, pal I can 
knuckle down, pa! Pa!" 

He approached the racked form of hb 
father as though be would throw himself 
a stepping-stone ,t hb (set; and then. Ire- 
cause his voice stuck in hb throat and he 
arhed until the tears sprang to hb eyes, he 
turned suddenly and went out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 

"I- I'm gone, Becky! What you want for 
Poll I can’t do. I'm gone under! We got 
to start over again. It was the inierurban 
done it, Becky. 1 needed new capital to 
meet the new competition. I — 1 could 
have stood up under It then, Becky; but— 
but-" 

"Ach. my husband—for myself I don't 
I care. Ach, my husband!" 

"I—I'm gone. Becky-gone!" 

He rose to hb feet and ambled feebly to 
his bedroom, hb ringers fwring of the furni¬ 
ture for support and hb breath coming in 
the long wheezes of dry tears. And in the 
| cradle of her mother s arm* Mi* Bin— 
wanger wept the hot tears of black despair. 

"Oh, my baby! Ach. my husband! A 
I £und"inan like him! A good man like 

"Don't cry. mamma; don’t—cry!" 

“ Nothing he ever refused me— and now. 
when we should be abb to do for our chil¬ 
dren, and-" 

"Don't cry, mamma; don't cry!” 

"If—if he had the money —for a boy like 
Max he'd give it. Poll. Such a good hus- 
! hand! Such—arh, I go me in to papa now — 
i poor papa! I've been bod. Poll; we must 
make it up to him. We-’’ 

"Sh-h-h!" 

"We rot to start over again, Poil — to the 
I bone I'll work my lingers. I-" 

“Sh-h, momma sh-b-h! Somebody's 
knocking." 

“It’s—It's Isay, baby. See how aorry he 
gets right away. He ain't a bad boy. Pad - 
only always I ve spoilt him. Come in. my 
boy—come in and go in to your papa.” 

The door swung open and fanned back¬ 
ward the stab air in the sharp gust and 
the women sprang apart mechanically as 
automatons, tho sagging, open-mouthed 
vacuity of surprise on Mrs. Binswangvr's 
face, the tears still wet on bar daughter's 
cheeks like dew. 

“Mr. TeiUebaum!” 

"Mat!" 

Mr. T chic bourn hesitated at the thresh¬ 
old. the flavor of hb amoruu* spirit tasty on 
hb lips and curving them into a sinib. 

“That's my name! Hello, Pearlie- 
jrirllet How-d'ye-do. Mrs. Biransangw? 
What—what ” 

He regarded them with dark, quiet eyea, 
the quick rwl of embarraartnent running 
high In hb face. 

14 Ah. excuse me! I might have known 
I'm too early. Like my mother aays, I was 
in such a hurry to—to get back here again 
I 1 nearly g'K out and pushed theSubway. 
1—you must excuse me. I-'' 

“No, no; sit down, Mr. Tettbhaum. 
Pear lie ain't feelin' so well thb evening; 
she's all right now, though. Such a cold 
she's got—ain't you. Pod , 

"Yea-yes. Such a cold I got. Sit-.it 
down. Max.'* 

He regarded her, with the rtraa of hb 
I eyes stretched wide in anxiety. 
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"Down at supper so well you looked, 
Pearlie. I say* to my mother (ike a flower 
you looked." 

A fog of tears rose sheer before her. 
“Hw papa. Mr. TeiUebaum. he ain't 
so well, neither. Just now he went to bed 
and he—he said to you 1 should give his 

“So! Ain't that too bod now!" 

“Sit down, Max there, next to mamma.'' 
He leaned acroas the table toward the 
UlUe huddle of her figure, hb emotion 
written frankly acroas hb features. 

" Pearlie-” 

"She'll be all right In a minute. Mr. 
TeiUebaum like her papa she b. always *o 
afraid of a litUc sickneas." 

“ Pearlie, ain't you going to look at me? " 
She sprang from hb light hand un her 
shoulder and the tears formed In rittb 
globules, trembled, fell; and a sudden rod 
of resolution straightened her hark. 

"We—I been Tying to you. Max. 1 
ain't-sick!" 

"Poll!" 

“I-I think I know. Uttb Pearlie!" 

"Poll!" 

"No, no; It’s best we t«U the truth, 
mamma.” 

“Ya, ya! Oh. my 

“We we're In big trouble. Max. Buxi¬ 
nes* trouble. The store, ever -ever since 
the tracUon—it ain’t been the same." 

" I know, little Pearlie. I-" 

“Wait a minute Max. We—we ain't 
what you maybe think we are. To-morrow 
two weeks we got to meet creditors and 
extension note*. We can't pay even twenty 
cents on the dollar. We're gone under." 

“We ain't got it to meet them with. 
Papa if a man like papa couldn't make it 

go nobody could-’’ 

“Such a man, Mr. TeiUebaum; so 

honest; ao-" 

“Sh-h. mamma!" 

"It’s our—my fault. Max. He was 
afraid even last year; but I—even then 
I was the one that wanted the expense of 
the city. Mamma didn’t want It—he 

didn’t. It wa* me. I I-” 

“My fault, too, Poil. Ach. Gott, my 
fault! How I drove him! How I drove 
him!” 

" We—we got to go bock home. Max. 
We're going back and help him to la-gin all 
over again. Wo-we been driving him like 
a park of wolves. He never could refuse 
nobody nothing. If he thought momma 
wanted the moon he was ready to go for it. 

Even w lien we was kids, he-" 

“ Ach. my husband! Such a grand pri>- 
vider! Such a husband! 

" Always we got oiu way out of him: but 
to-night to-night. Max. right here in thb 
• hair all little he lookc-d, ull of a sudden. 
So little! Hb back all crooked and all 
tired; and—and 1 done it. Max. I ain't 
what you think I am. Oh! 1 done it!" 
“Ach. my ——** 

"Don't cry, momma. Sh-h! Ain’t you 
ashamed, with Mr. Teitlebaum standing 
right here! You must excuse her. Max, so 
terrible upset she ia. Sh-h. mamma!" 

“Pearlie!'' Max came closer to the circle 
of light and hb large features came out 
boldly. "Pearlie, don't you cry. neither. 

little giri- 

"1-1 ain't." 

“All what you Ull me 1 know already." 
"Max!" 

“Mr. Teitlebsum!" 

" You must excuse me, Mni- Binswanger: 
but in nearly the same line of busineiw news 
like that travels f arter than you think. Only 
to-day I heard for sure how shaky things 
stand. You got my sympathies, Mrs. Bins¬ 
wanger: but —but such a failure don't need 
to happen." 

Mrs. Binswanger clutched two hands 
round a throat too dry to swallow. 

“He can't stand It. He bn't strong 
enough. It will kill him!” 

"Sh-h. mamma! Do you want papa 
should hear you in the next room? Sh-b-h! 
Please! You must excuse her. Max." 

“ Pearlie," he placed hb hand lightly on 
her shoulder —“Pearlie! Mrs. Binswanger. 
you must excuse me, too, but I got to say ii 
while while I gqt the courage. Can’t you 
guess it, little Pearlie? I'm in love with 
you! I'm in love with you, Pearlie, sinew 
the first month you came to thb hotel to 
live!" 

“Max!" 

-Ach. Gott!" 
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It’s a safe bet you will never 
need to 

Stop Your Car on the 
Brink of Niagara! 

But you can *ave yourself in 
many a titfhc place that would 
otherwise spell S-M-A-S-H- 
U-P and, perhaps, Death — if 
you have your brake* lined with 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsed 
B rake Lining-100% 

When you wt your brake* lined | 
with Tbennoid they take hold noite- | 
lewly — they pip - you STOP! 

That'i bec*u»e ThCflMnd it brake 
linirw fruin lop to bottom—juKax full 
of fnction or gripping power in the 
center a* on the nut wile—with 50^ 
more material in it and 64lW more 
labor ** it titan any ordinary lining. 

Xhmnoid won’t burn up on a long, 
•trap, ib'wn-hill nm. Oil, gatnlinr. 
water, heat, dirt, won’t alfect it and 
it will outwrar any other brake lin¬ 
ing, bar none. _ 

OwGurutw K 

2 aswvar t-J , 

Scoctfy H an r*>ur 1*1* 
car — Of4*r your ivp»ir 
man ca put M on yaw car In wrvfc* now. 

Tbennoid Rubber Company 

Trenton, New Jeraey, U. S. A. 
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Well Prilling; 
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“I only got thia to any to you: 1 love 
you, little Pcwrlie! To-day when I heard 
the news I wna tony. Penriie. and and 
glad too. It mode things look easier for 
me. Right away I invited Izzy to lunch ao, 
like a schoolboy. I could hint, I—two 
years I been wanting to get out of the store, 
PernrUe. where there ain t n chance for me 
to build up nothing. Uke I told lay to-day, 
I want to find a run-down businem that 
needs building up. where I con acoomplieh 
things.’’ 


"I wanted him to know what I meant; 
but. like like a schoolboy, an mixed up I 
gut! Eight thousand dollars 1 got waiting 
for an oprning. This failure—thU failure 
don't need to happen, I'earlie. With new 
capital and new blood we don't need to be 
afraid of tractions and competitions. With 
me and lay, and my eight thousand dollars 

putin out there, we- we- But thia ain't 

no time to talk business. I you must excuse 
me, Mrs. Binawanger, but- but-" 

“Poll, my baby! Max!” 

" I love you. Penrlte-girlir! Ever since 
we been in the some hotel together, when I 
aeen you every day frwth tike a flower and 
*o fine, l—l been heeht over head in love 
with you, Pearlie. You should know how 
my father and my married brothers tease 
me! I I love you. Pearlie!” 

She relaxed to hi* approaching arma and 
let her head f all back to his shoulder, so that 
her face, upturn'd to hia, was like a dark 
(lower; and he kiaard her where the tears 
lay wet on her petal-smooth cheeks and on 
her lina that trembled. 

"Maxi” 

“My little girlie!" 

Mrs. Binawanger groped through tear- 
blinded eyes. 

"Thia- thia—ain’t no place for a old 

woman, children. This—this- Ach! 

What I'm sarin' I don't know! Like in a 
dream I fad. 

“Me, too, mamma; me too! Lake a 
dream! .Vb. Max!" 

" 1 tiptoe in and surprise papa, children. 
1 sunrise papa. Arh. my children - my 
children! Like in a dream I fool." 

She smiled at them,with the tears stream- 
ing from her fare like rain down a window- 
pane; then opened the door to the room 
adjoining gently, and daned it more gently 
behind her. Her face was bathed in a peace 
that swam deep in her eysa, like reflected 
moonlight trailing down on a lagoon; her 
lips trembled in the hysteria of too many 
emotions. She held the silence for a mo¬ 
ment and remained with her wide back to 
the door peering ocroua the dim-lit room at 
the curve-backed outline of her husband's 
figure, hum hed in a sitting posture on the 
aide of the bed. 

Beside him, on the white coverlet, a green 
tin box, with a convex top Uke a miniature 
trunk, lay on one end. its contents-bits of 
old-fashioned jewelry and a folded blue 
document with a splashy red seal—scat¬ 
tered about the bed. 

She could hear him whewte out the maany. 
long-drawn breaths that characterixed hu 
sleep!*** night*, his face the color of old 
ivory, any. and etched in the agony of 
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that every family 
can a fford 


Madam, serve at every meal this summer California 
Valencia Sunkist Oranges. Scores of tempting summer 
salads, ices, desserts and beverages are quickly made with 
them. We will send you a book of recipes on request 
You'll be glad that you asked for it. 

“Sunk** Valencias ate thoroughly npentd and picked frrah in 
California every day from May until November, and are dripped to every 
market by faM Mrkf 

Thcee ate the orange* that ebce perfectly, dial are lender r/tar Mrua i(h 
and ran be ralrn whole like other frail*—the orange* with absolutely 
free-peeling *kma. And they are praclicaHy seed lev*. 

Royally serves on its table* no finer delicacy. Yet every family can 
afford "Sxnkut" Why do without din fra* this cummer — (yurt that » 
» good, and good /or pm—when every dealer cell* it at comparatively 
little coall 
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lurrying hia trembling palm 
to his mouth. 

Suddenly Mix. Binswangvr cried out—a 
cry that was bom in the unexplored re¬ 
gions of her heart, wild, primordial, full of 
terror. 

"Jul—Jul-iux! Jubius!" 

His hand jerked from hi* lips rrflexly, so 
that the six small pink tablet* in the trem¬ 
bling palm rolled to the corner of the room. 
His blood-driven face fell backward against 
the pillow and he relaxed frankly into short 
dry sobs, hollow and hacking, like the 
roughing of a eat. 

"Becky—it—it's all what 1—I could do! 
lt’a— it-” 

She dragged her trembling limbs arrow 
the room to his aide. She held him to her so 
close that the showy (ace yoke transferred 
its imprint from her buaam to the flesh of 
his cheek. She could frei hia sob* of hysterih 
beating against her breast, and her own 
team flowed. 

They racked her Uke a storm tearing on 
the mod wings of a gale; they scolded down 
her cheeks into the furrow* of her neck. She 
held him tight in the mod new of panic and 
exultation, and his arm crept round her 
wide waist and hia tired head relaxed to her 
breast; her hands locked tight about him 
and would not let him go. 

“We-we're going home, Julius! We— 
we're going home!" 

"Ya, yo, Becky! lt'»-it's aU right. 
Ya, yo, Becky!" 


Sunkist Orang 

Sunkist Lemons 


Try Sunkist la sra in Itmanadt. Serve these lemons 
•bead in rred-tea. and with fid) and meals. Use the 
juke —aa famous chefs do—to* salads and every . 
other dish that ordinarily call* (or vinegar A 

Sunkist Lemon* form tke moat attractive y/ 

gamuh. and add. lo hundreds of diahea, 
piquancy of flavor. 

Beautiful Silver Premiums 

Send ua the coupon for Recipe 
Book showing 110 way* of serving , 

Sunkist Orange* and Lemon* and \ 
learn how to get beautiful Roger* 
m ... W*. I« Suak.e 


ptimentary 40 page recipe 
book, and your illustrated 
premium book which tell* how 
trade “Sunkwt" wrapper* lor 
ume Roger* guaranteed table 
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